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Executive Summary 

This report summarizes the thirteenth survey of states by the National 
Center on Educational Outcomes (NCEO) at the University of Minnesota. 

Results are presented for 49 states and 6 of the 11 unique states. The purpose 
of this report is to provide a snapshot of the new initiatives, trends, accomplish- 
ments, and emerging issues during this important period of education reform as 
states documented the academic achievement of students with disabilities. 

Key findings include: 

• Fewer than half of the states have defined what college-and-career-readiness 
means for students with disabilities participating in the alternate assessment 
based on alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS). 

• Fewer than half of the states offered their current general state assessments on 
computer-based platforms for math, reading, or science. 

• State technology staff contributed to technology decision making for the 
AA-AAS being developed by the consortia in eight states, and contributed to 
technology decision making for the general assessment being developed by the 
consortia in just over half of the states. 

• More than half of the states indicated a need for technology-related invest- 
ments for the majority of districts in their state in order to improve the partici- 
pation of students with disabilities in instructional activities and assessments. 
The types of investments most frequently cited as needed were additional 
computers and improved bandwidth for Internet connectivity. 

• Since 2009 there has been a 39% increase in states that disaggregate assess- 
ment results by primary disability category for the purpose of reporting 
assessment results for students with disabilities. 

• More than three-quarters of the states considered universal design during test 
conceptualization and construction. 

• Six states offered end-of-course alternate assessments based on AA-AAS. 

• Fewer than half of the states included data for all students with disabilities in 
their teacher evaluation system for general education teachers. 

• Twenty states did not disaggregate assessment results for English language 
learners with disabilities. 

States widely recognized the benefits of inclusive assessment and accountability 
systems, and continued to improve assessment design, participation and accom- 
modations policies, monitoring practices, and data reporting. In addition, states 
identified key areas of need for technical assistance as they move toward imple- 
menting next generation assessments. 
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Overview 


Overview of 2012 Survey 
of States 


This report marks the 13 th time over the past 20 years that the National 
Center on Educational Outcomes (NCEO) has collected information from states 
about the participation and performance of students with disabilities in assess- 
ments during standards- based reform. 

States are facing many new issues as they implement college- and career-ready 
(CCR) standards and move toward implementing next generation assessments. 
Two Race-to the-Top Assessment (RTTA) consortia were awarded grants to 
develop new general assessments — Partnership for the Assessment of Readiness 
for College and Careers (PARCC) and Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium 
(Smarter Balanced). In addition, two General Supervision Enhancement Grant 
(GSEG) consortia — Dynamic Learning Maps (DLM) and National Center and 
State Collaborative (NCSC) — are developing new alternate assessments based on 
alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS) for students with the most significant 
cognitive disabilities. There are also two Enhanced Assessment Grant (EAG) 
consortia — Assessment Services Supporting ELs Through Technology Systems 
(ASSETS) and English Language Proficiency Assessment for the 21 st Century 
(ELPA-21) — that are developing new English Language Proficiency (ELP) assess- 
ments. Many states belong to one or more of these consortia. 


Eleven Unique 
States 

American Samoa 
Bureau of Indian 
Education 

Department of Defense 
District of Columbia 
Guam 

Northern Mariana 
Islands 

Marshall Islands 

Micronesia 

Palau 

Puerto Rico 
U.S.Virgin Islands 


As in 2009, state directors of special education and state directors of assessment 
were asked to provide the name and contact information of the person they 
thought had the best working knowledge of the state’s thinking, policies, and 
practices for including students with disabilities in assessment systems and other 
aspects of educational reform. In many states, more than one contact was identi- 
fied and the respondents were asked to work as a team to complete the survey. 


Responses were gathered online. A hard copy of the survey was provided to a few 
states that preferred to respond by completing a written questionnaire. Once the 
responses were compiled, the data were verified with the states. Forty-nine regu- 
lar states responded to the survey. In addition, representatives from 6 of the 11 
unique states completed the survey. 

Survey responses showed that states were examining a number of issues related to 
participation and accommodations policies on the general assessment. States also 
reported information about the AA-AAS, and on new developments in assessment 
such as teacher evaluation and how they are contributing to the consortia. In the 
three years since the previous survey, states continued to make strong progress, 
though challenges remained and several new issues emerged. 
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College- and-Career-Beady 
(CCR) Standards 

Most states are moving from individual state standards to the new Common 
Core State Standards that will be fewer, higher, and more rigorous than many 
current standards. States sought to address the needs of students with disabilities 
as the next generation of assessments are being developed. 

States that adopted college-and-career-ready (CCR) standards were asked how 
they supported content teachers in helping students with disabilities achieve these 
standards (see Figure 1). Most states reported that they supported teachers by 
implementing CCR standards for students with disabilities, and many also pro- 
vided professional development, as well as instructional resources. Many unique 
states implemented CCR standards for students with disabilities and provided 
professional development on CCR standards to educators. 

Figure I.Ways States Support Content Teachers to Help Students with 
Disabilities Achieve CCR Standards 
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■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-nine regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to 
select multiple responses 


Collejye-and-Career-Ready Standards 


State respondents were asked to indicate whether their state defined what CCR 
means, both for students with disabilities who participate in general assessments 
and those who participate in alternate assessments (see Figure 2). Thirty- six states 
defined CCR for students participating in the general assessment, but only 22 
defined it for alternate assessments. Few unique states defined CCR for students 
with disabilities. 

Figure 2. States Developing Definitions for College-and-Career Readiness 
(CCR) for Students with Disabilities Who Participate in Different 
Assessment Options 

Number of States 


Both general and alternate assessments 
General assessment only 
Alternate assessments only 



■ Regular States Unique States 
Note:Thirty-seven regular states and four unique states responded to this question. 

The most frequent challenge reported by states in implementing CCR standards 
for students with disabilities (see Figure 3) was difficulty providing adequate train- 
ing to all teachers. Just over half of states indicated it was challenging to define 
what CCR means for students with disabilities, and to communicate with families 
about CCR standards. Nineteen states indicated that CCR standards were too dif- 
ficult for some students with disabilities to access, and 11 states noted that some 
students with disabilities may receive an alternate certificate in lieu of a diploma 
as a result of CCR. More than half of the responding unique states reported that 
it was challenging to provide adequate training to all teachers and that the CCR 
standards were challenging for some students with disabilities to access. 
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Figure 3. Challenges in Implementing College-and-Careei^Ready Standards 

Number of States 

0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
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Communicating with families about CCR Standards 

CCR standards too difficult for some students to 
access 

Students with disabilities may now receive an 
alternate certificate instead of diploma 

Students with disabilities may not graduate 

Other 

■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-six regular and four unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to 
select multiple responses. 

A total of 17 states commented on contextual factors related to collejye-and- 
career-ready standards. These comments were most often related to changes in 
standards and working with the consortia. 

• Adopted CCR standards for all students, including students with disabilities: 
all students/all standards. 

• Partially implementing CCR standards which are not fully rolled out yet. 

• Conducting professional development to LEAs on CCR standards which in- 
cludes resources and training on addressing the needs of diverse learners (e.g., 
ELL, students with disabilities, gifted). 
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Participation in Consortia 
to Develop Next Generation 
Assessments 


Respondents were asked to report on which of their state staff were involved 
in contributing to the creation of consortium policies. At the time of this survey, 
nearly all states were members of one or both of the general assessment consortia. 
Just over 30 states were members of an alternate assessment consortium. 

General Assessment 

In most states, assessment staff were more involved in the development of relevant 
polices for the general assessment for students with disabilities than staff from 
other offices (see Table 1). For example, assessment staff in 32 states contributed 
to the development of accommodations guidelines, while special education staff 
contributed in 26 states; senior administration staff in 20 states and curriculum 
and instruction staff in 12 states contributed to these guidelines. Technology staff 
contributed to technology decision making for the general assessment in just over 
half of the states. No unique states that responded to this question belonged to a 
consortium. 


Table I. State Contribution to General Assessment Consortia (PARCC, Smarter Balanced) 
Decision Making 



Participa- 

tion 

Guidelines 

Assess- 

ment 

Claims 

Technology 

Decision 

making 

Assess- 

ment 

Scoring 

Policy 

Accommo- 

dations 

Guidelines 

Item 

Develop- 

ment 

Reporting 

Formats 

Senior 

Administration 

Staff 

20 

21 

24 

23 

20 

16 

19 

Curriculum and 
Instruction Staff 

8 

23 

10 

8 

12 

26 

7 

Special 

Education Staff 

17 

8 

8 

7 

26 

10 

7 

Assessment 

Staff 

25 

27 

27 

30 

32 

31 

29 

Technology Staff 

0 

0 

26 

1 

4 

5 

9 


Note: Forty-nine regular states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. States that 
were not in a general assessment consortium member were not included. 
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Alternate Assessment 

Education staff in many states were actively involved in the development of 
guidelines and policies for the alternate assessment consortia (see Table 2). For 
example, special education staff in 25 states and assessment staff in 24 states 
contributed to the development of participation guidelines for the alternate as- 
sessment based on alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS). Technology staff 
contributed to technology decision making for the AA-AAS in only eight states. 


Education staff in three unique states were actively involved in the development 
of guidelines and policies for the alternate assessment consortia. 


Table 2. State Contribution to Alternate Assessment Consortia (DLM, NCSC) Decision Making 



Partici- 

pation 

Guide- 

lines 

Assess- 

ment 

Claims 

Tech- 

nology 

Decision 

making 

Assess- 

ment 

Scoring 

Policy 

Acco- 

mmoda- 

tions 

Guide- 

lines 

Perfor- 

mance 

level 

Descrip- 

tors 

Item 

Develop- 

ment 

Report- 

ing 

Formats 

Senior Administration 
Staff 

1 1 

10 

10 

7 

10 

7 

9 

6 

Curriculum and 
Instruction Staff 

4 

5 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

3 

Special Education Staff 

25 

17 

17 

18 

26 

19 

20 

15 

Assessment Staff 

24 

20 

17 

17 

23 

17 

16 

17 

Technology Staff 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 


Note: Forty-five states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. States that were not in an alter- 
nate assessment consortium were not included. 
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Participation and Accommodations 

With the inclusion of students with disabilities in assessments and account- 

ability systems, states paid increased attention to the reporting of participation and 
performance data. Similarly, states increasingly attended to these data and con- 
sidered ways to improve the performance of low performing students, including 
students with disabilities. 


Participation Reporting Practices 

States’ participation reporting practices for students with disabilities varied de- 
pending on the nature of the students’ participation in both 2009 and 2012 (see 
Table 3). Survey results showed that 11 fewer states did not count and did not 
give a score to students who did not participate in states’ assessments in any way 
in 2012 than in 2009. Six unique states counted students as nonparticipants in 
both 2012 and 2009. Fewer states indicated that students who attended (sat for) 
the assessment but did not complete enough items to score were not counted as 
participants in 2012 than in 2009. 


Table 3. Reporting Practices for Counting Students as Assessment Participants 



State 

Category 

Survey 

Year 

Not 

Counted as 
Participant, 
Received 
No Score 

Counted as 
Participant, 
Received No 
Score, Score 
of Zero, or 
Lowest Profi- 
ciency Level 

Earned 
Score is 
Counted 
as Valid 

Not Count- 
ed as Par- 
ticipants 
and Earned 
Score 

Counted as 
Valid 

Students who did 
not participate in 
state assessments in 
any way (e.g., absent 
on test day, parent 
refusal) 

Regular 

States 

2012 

31 

8 

1 

1 

2009 

42 

7 

0 

N/A 

Unique 

States 

2012 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2009 

6 

0 

1 

N/A 

Students who at- 
tended (sat for) 
assessment, but 
did not complete 
enough items to 
score 

Regular 

States 

2012 

9 

25 

8 

1 

2009 

15 

29 

4 

N/A 

Unique 

States 

2012 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2009 

3 

3 

0 

N/A 
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Table 3. Reporting Practices for Counting Students as Assessment Participants 
(continued) 



State 

Category 

Survey 

Year 

Not 

Counted as 
Participant, 
Receive No 
Score 

Counted as 
Participant, 
Received No 
Score, Score 
of Zero, or 
Lowest Profi- 
ciency Level 

Earned 
Score is 
Counted 
as Valid 

Not Count- 
ed as Par- 
ticipants 
and Earned 
Score 

Counted as 
Valid 

Students who used 
accommodations 
resulting in invalid 
scores (e.g., non- 
standard, modifica- 
tions) 

Regular 

States 

2012 

12 

20 

3 

0 

2009 

19 

17 

A 

N/A 

Unique 

States 

2012 

1 

A 

1 

0 

2009 

1 

2 

1 

N/A 


Note: Forty-nine regular states responded in 20 1 2; fifty responded in 2009. For unique states, six responded in 2012 and eight 
in 2009. 


A total of 16 states commented on contextual factors related to student inclu- 
sion in federal accountability reports. These comments were most often related 
to changes in reporting methods, changes in calculations or procedures, or issues 
related to flexibility waivers. 

• A lack of student participation in state assessments in any way has a negative 
impact on adequate yearly progress (AYP). 

• Students who were eligible for testing and who were not tested were counted 
in the denominator of the participation rate calculation and not counted in 
the numerator. These students lowered the “percent tested” figures. 

• Currently applying for a waiver and these areas are under review. 

Reporting Practices for Students by Disability Category 

States used a variety of practices to report assessment results for students with dis- 
abilities. Twenty-eight states disaggregated results by disability category (primary 
disability) in 2012. This was a large increase from the 10 states that disaggregated 
by primary disability in 2009 and 17 states in 2007. States disaggregated data by 
disability category for reasons that included examining trends, reporting purpos- 
es, and responding to requests (see Figure 4). The most frequently given reason 
was to examine trends. 
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Figure 4. Reasons for Reporting Assessment Results by Disability Category for Regular States 

Number of States 


0 5 10 15 20 

To examine trends 
For reporting purposes 
To respond to requests 
Other/No response 



■ 2012 2009 ■ 2007 

Note: Forty-nine regular states responded to this question in 20 1 2, Forty-nine responded in 2009, and fifty in 2007. 
State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 


Two unique states disaggregated results by disability category (primary disability) 
in 2012. This was an increase from the one unique state that disaggregated by 
primary disability in 2009. Unique states disaggregated data by disability category 
for reasons that included examining trends, responding to requests, and reporting 
purposes (see Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Reasons for Reporting Assessment Results by Disability Category 
for Unique States 


Number of Unique States 
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Note:Two unique states indicated that they disaggregated assessment results by primary disability cat- 
egory in 2012, and one indicated that it disaggregated data by primary disability category in 2009. None 
of the unique states disaggregated by primary disability category in 2007. 

Eleven states commented on contextual factors related to d isaggregati o n by pri- 
mary disability category. These comments were most often related to changes in 
reporting methods, or issues related to calculations or procedures. 

• “n” counts for most disability categories are fairly small when broken down 
by content area. State is only able to do limited analysis internally. 

• State does not disaggregate scores by disability unless a FOIA request is 
made. However, for alternate assessments, certain disabilities are counted in 
the one percent and this is done internally. 

• State’s identification process is non-categorical. 

• Disaggregation by primary disability category is done for internal analysis only 
and not publicly reported. 

Participation Practices Related to Accommodations 

Ninety-five percent of states reported that they monitored accommodations use 
in 2012. Monitoring was typically achieved by interviewing students, teachers, 
and administrators about accommodations use and directly observing test admin- 
istrations or by conducting desk audits (see Figure 6). Twelve states monitored 
on a scheduled basis, and ten states monitored on a random basis. In the unique 
states, accommodations monitoring was completed through a variety of modes. 


Participation and Accommodations 


Figure 6. States’ Accommodations Monitoring Activities 

Number of States 

Interview students, teachers, and administrators 
Directly observe test administrations 
Conduct desk audits 
Send teams into schools on a scheduled basis 
Send teams into schools on a random basis 
Complete online record reviews 
Send teams into schools on a targeted basis 
Do not monitor accommodations use 

Other 

■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-seven regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 

States communicated information about accommodations to districts and schools 
via a variety of communication modes (see Figure 7). Most states provided accom- 
modations policy information on a website. Many states also sent the information 
to each district/school in written form or conducted a webinar. A few states used 
an online interactive format for the workshops. Many unique states provided 
written information to each district or school. Unique states were less likely than 
regular states to make the information available on a website. 
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Figure 7. Modes of Communicating Accommodations Information to Districts/Schools 

Number of States 
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Information available on website 

Written manual or instructions sent to each 
district/school 

Webinar 
State-run workshop 
Other form of electronic audio-visual online training 
Outside technical assistance center 
No effort to communicate to districts 

Other 



■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-six regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 


Most states examined the validity of certain accommodations for students with 
disabilities. More than half of the states collected data and reviewed research 
literature (see Figure 8). Compared to previous years, states increasingly collected 
data, convened stakeholders, or completed internal statistical analysis to examine 
validity. Unique states reported that they collected data, convened stakeholders, 
or had not examined the validity of accommodations. 



Participation and Accommodations 


Figure 8. Ways that Regular States Examined Validity of Accommodations 
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Collected data 


Reviewed research literature 
Convened stakeholders 


Completed internal statistical analysis 
Hired contractor to perform analysis of data 
Conducted experimental study 
Have not examined validity 
Other 



■ Regular States 2012 Regular States 2009 

Note: Forty-six regular states responded to this question in 20 1 2; fifty responded in 2009. State respondents were able to select multiple 
responses. 
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Most unique states (see Figure 9) have not examined the validity of accommoda- 
tions, though a few have collected data, and one has convened stakeholders. 


Figure 9. Ways that Unique States Examined Validity of Accommodations 

Number of States 
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Reviewed research literature 
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■ Unique States 2012 Unique States 2009 


Note: Six unique states responded to this question in 20 1 2; five responded in 2009. State respondents 
were able to select multiple responses. 


Difficulties Related to Accommodations 

Eighty-eight percent of states identified one or more difficulties in ensuring that 
accommodations specified for students with Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs) were carried out on test day. The most frequently reported difficulties 
were (a) arranging for trained readers, scribes, and interpreters, (b) ensuring test 
administrators and proctors knew which students they were supposed to supervise 
and which students should receive specific accommodations, (c) training proctors 
in providing accommodations, (d) ordering special test editions, and (d) record- 
ing accommodations (see Figure 10). Four unique states also identified arranging 
for trained readers, scribes, and interpreters as the greatest difficulty. 

A total of 24 states commented on contextual factors related to accommodations. 
These comments were most often related to monitoring of accommodations, 
difficulties in implementation of accommodations on “test day,” and validity of 
accommodations. 

• Accommodations are maintained in a state level data base, and state monitors 
through this method in terms of numbers using specific accommodations, but 
this does not include a check to determine if the accommodations are also 
delivered during instruction or in the IEP. 



Participation and Accommodations 


Figure 10. Identified Difficulties in Carrying Out Specified Accommodations on Test Day 
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■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-seven regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 


• The alternate assessment monitoring system monitors accommodations 
through randomly selected observation of videotaped performance, IEPs, and 
completed assessment documents. 

• Most schools have mastered testing logistics for providing accommodations. 
Concerns expressed commonly are amount of time and number of staff re- 
quired for test administration accommodations. 

• “n” counts for any accommodation are fairly small and it is very difficult to 
do any analysis. 

• The difficulty varies by school districts; it would be difficult to generalize at 
the state level. 
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Current and Emerging Issues 

Over the past several years, states made many changes to their assessment 
policies and practices in response to changes in regulations and guidance for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Further, federal peer-review guidance and 
flexibility waiver applications prompted changes. Additionally, several issues 
emerged as states moved toward the implementation of next generation assess- 
ments. 

Technology and Computer-based Testing 

Thirty states indicated a need for technology-related investments for the major- 
ity of districts in their state in order to improve the participation of students with 
disabilities in instructional activities and assessments. Sixteen states did not indi- 
cate a need for technology-related investments. All six of the unique states that 
responded to this survey considered technology an important investment. 

Nearly half of the regular states and nearly all of the unique states indicated that 
additional computers and improved bandwidth or capacity for Internet connec- 
tivity were the most needed types of technology-related investments for bet- 
ter participation of students with disabilities (see Figure 11). Other frequently 
mentioned technology-related investments were additional adaptive technology, 
specialized software for accommodations, an increased number of technology 
specialists, and specialized software to administer the AA-AAS. 

Figure I I . Needed Technology-Related Investments for Better Participation of Students with Disabilities 
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■ Regular States Unique States 


Note:Thirty regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 



Current and Emerging Issues 


In 2012, almost half of the states offered their general state assessments on 
computer-based platforms for math, reading, or science (see Table 4). Fewer than 
10 states had a computer-based platform for their alternate assessment based on 
modified achievement standards (AA-MAS) or AA-AAS. None of the states with 
an alternate assessment based on grade -level achievement standards (AA-GLAS) 
offered a computer version of the test. No unique states offered a computerized 
version of any test. 

Table 4. Content Areas and Specific Assessments Offered on Computer- 
based Platforms 


Assessment 

Math 

Reading 

Science 

General Assessment 

24 

24 

22 

AA-AAS 

7 

7 

7 

AA-MAS 

7 

6 

4 

AA-GLAS 

0 

0 

0 

ELP Assessment 

4 

7 

2 

Non-Summative 

Assessments 

13 

13 

1 1 


Note: As of December 2012, 15 states had an AA-MAS and 2 states had an AA-GLAS. 

Growth Models 

Twenty-seven states used a growth model for accountability purposes, while 23 
used one for reporting purposes in 2012 (see Figure 12). Thirteen states were 
currently developing a growth model. None of the unique states had a growth 
model, though two were developing one. 
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Figure 1 2. States’ Use of Growth Models 

Number of States 
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Note: Forty-five regular and four unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple 
responses. 


Seventeen states reported that students on IEPs taking the general assessment 
were included in their growth models, but students taking the AA-AAS were not 
included (see Figure 13). Twelve states included students on IEPs in the same 
way as students in other groups. 


Figure 13. Inclusion of Students on IEPs in State Growth Model 
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Note: Forty-nine regular states responded to this question. 



Current and Emerging Issues 


Teacher Evaluation 

In 2012, most states either had, or were in the process of developing, guidelines 
or a model for teacher evaluation (see Figure 14). Twenty-four regular states had 
guidelines in 2012, and 19 were in the process of developing guidelines. Only two 
regular states had no plans to develop guidelines. The unique states were evenly 
divided in their responses on teacher evaluation guidelines. Two unique states cur- 
rently have guidelines, two unique states are in the process of developing guide- 
lines, and two unique states have no plans to develop guidelines. 


Figure 14. Number of States with Developed Guidelines or a Model forTeacher Evaluation 
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Have guidelines 


In process of developing guidelines 


Do not have guidelines 



■ Regular States Unique States 
Note: Forty-five regular and six unique states responded to this question. 


Twenty states included data from all students with IEPs in the evaluation process 
for general education teachers in 2012 (see Figure 15). Fourteen states were de- 
veloping an evaluation system and were uncertain how students with IEPs will be 
included. Eight states did not include data for students who participate in the AA- 
AAS in the evaluation system. Six states used Student Learning Objectives (SLOs) 
to measure the performance of students with IEPs. Most unique states either in- 
cluded data for all students with disabilities or were still developing an evaluation 
system and were uncertain how students with IEPs will be included. 
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Figure 15. Method for Including Data from Students with lEPs in State Guidelines/Models of 
Evaluation for General Education Teachers 

Number of States 
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Data for AA-AAS students not included 
SLOs used to measure performance of students with lEPs 

Other 


■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-four regular and four unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 



In 2012, most states did not use a value-added model to adjust for selected 
student characteristics in their teacher evaluation model (see Figure 16). Seven 
states indicated that they used a value-added model, and nine states indicated that 
they were developing a system that will include a value-added model. Two unique 
states do not use a value-added model for teacher evaluation. The rest of the 
unique states were unsure of the use of a value-added model for teacher evalua- 
tion in their state. 


Figure 16. State Use ofValue-Added Model forTeacher Evaluation 
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Use a value-added model for teacher evaluation 

State developing system that will include a value-added 
model 
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■ Regular States Unique States 


Note: Forty-four regular and six unique states responded to this question. 


Current and Emerging Issues 


Of the 16 states that either used a value-added model or were developing a system 
that will include a value-added model, 6 states indicated that the model adjusts or 
will adjust for students with disabilities and will provide differentiated accountabil- 
ity for students with disabilities. The unique states were not asked this question 
because none used a value-added model. 

In 2012, nearly half of all states included special education teachers in a teacher 
evaluation system by applying the same multiple valid measures for special edu- 
cation teachers that were used for other teachers in the local education agency 
(LEA) (see Figure 17). Approximately 30 percent of states used individual student 
growth data if the special education teacher teaches or co-teaches a core subject 
area (i.e., reading/ELA, math) in a tested grade. And nearly 25 percent of states 
were still developing an evaluation system and were uncertain how special educa- 
tion teachers would be included. Two unique states included special education 
teachers in a teacher evaluation system by applying the same multiple valid mea- 
sures for special education teachers that were used for other teachers in the local 
education agency (LEA) while two states were developing an evaluation system 
and were unsure how special education teachers would be included. 

A total of 24 states commented on contextual factors related to teacher evalua- 
tion policies. These comments were most often related to inclusion of students 
with disabilities in teacher evaluation policies and inclusion of special education 
teachers in teacher evaluation policies. 

• Special education teachers are included if their students take the general as- 
sessment. 

• A committee is being convened to review the guidelines for special education 
teachers and other non-core curriculum teachers. 

• All teachers are required to demonstrate student learning over time. The mea- 
sures used will likely vary from district to district and possibly from classroom 
to classroom. The regulations allow for maximum LEA flexibility in regard to 
multiple measures. Piloting new statewide teacher evaluation guidelines this 
year. Best practices for the inclusion of alternate assessment data are still being 
evaluated. 
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Figure 17. Inclusion of Special Education Teachers in Teacher Evaluation System 

Number of States 
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Note: Forty-three regular and six unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 


Universal Design 

In 2012, more than three-quarters of the states indicated that they considered 
universal design during test conceptualization and construction (see Figure 18). 
Many states also considered universal design during the final review, during the 
expert review process, and in the test development request for proposals (RFP). 
Fewer states considered it as part of statistical analysis processes or through think- 
aloud methods during field testing. Few unique states addressed elements of 
universal design in the test development process. 


Current and Emerging Issues 


Figure 18. Points at which Universal Design is Addressed in the General Assessment Development 
Process 
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■ Regular States Unique States 

Note: Forty-six regular and five unique states responded to this question. State respondents were able to select multiple responses. 

A total of six states commented on contextual factors related to universal design 
considerations for the general assessment. These comments most often were 
related to changes in assessment or achievement levels, or other assessment issues 
or topics. 

• Will be useful in future assessments. 

• Will be using think-aloud methods/cognitive labs as state moves forward with 
new assessments. 

• State used to consider universal design. Since working with consortia, state 
assumes it is being considered and addressed. 



Non-summative Assessments 

In addition to summative assessments used for accountability purposes, some 
states require or recommend the use of non-summative assessments (i.e., interim/ 
benchmark assessments, formative assessments). In 2012, 16 states did not have a 
policy on the use of interim/benchmark assessments by districts (see Figure 19). 
Nine states indicated that a policy was under discussion and a small number of 
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states required or recommended that districts use specific types of assessments for 
interim or benchmark purposes. Only six states indicated that they did not have a 
policy on the use of formative assessments. Nine states indicated that their poli- 
cies for formative assessments were under discussion. A small percentage of states 
either required or recommended that districts use formative assessments. 

Figure 19. State Policies and Viewpoints on Use of Non-Summative Assessments 

Interim/Benchmark Assessments 
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Formative Assessments 
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■ Do not have a policy (6) 

■ Policy is under discussion (4) 

■ Require districts to use specific types of 
assessments (2) 

■ Recommend that districts use specific 
types of assessments (3) 

■ Discourage districts from using certain 
types of assessments (0) 

Other, No Response (9) 


Note: 49 regular states responded to the question about interim/benchmark assessment while 24 responded to 
the question about formative assessments. 



Current and Emerging Issues 


Fourteen states commented on contextual factors related to non-summative 
assessment policies. These comments were most often related to changes in assess- 
ment or achievement levels, changes in reporting methods, or issues related to 
calculations or procedures. 

• Interim and formative assessments are part of a state approach to a balanced 
assessment approach; however, we do not have a policy that requires a specific 
type of assessment that must be used by districts. SBAC and DLM will have 
these assessments/tools as part of their system. 

• Districts are required to have a comprehensive assessment system including 
interim and formative assessments. 

• The use of formative and interim/benchmark assessments is a local decision. 

End-of-Course Tests 

Of the 24 states that reported using end-of-course (EOC) tests in 2012, 19 
reported that EOC tests were used for accountability purposes. Only one unique 
state had an EOC test that was used for accountability purposes. Six states re- 
ported using end-of-course alternate assessments based on alternate achievement 
standards (AA-AAS) for students who needed them, with two states providing this 
option for only some courses. 
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Successful Practices and 
Recurring Challenges 

For several assessment topics, state respondents were asked to indicate 
whether they had developed successful practices or faced recurring challenges. 

The respondents rated each topic as very challenging, challenging, successful, or 
very successful (see Figure 20 for regular states’ responses). Most states reported 
that assessment validity, test design and content, and reporting and monitoring 
were areas of success. Issues related to assistive technology were considered more 
challenging. About as many respondents considered the assessment of English 
language learners (ELLs) with disabilities to be an area of success as considered it 
to be an area of challenge, although the English Language Proficiency Assessment 
was noted as an area of success. Both instructional accommodations and assess- 
ment accommodations were generally reported as successful. 

Figure 20. Successes and Challenges Reported by Regular States 

Assessment Validity Test Design/Content 
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Successful Practices and Recurring Challenges 


Figure 20. Successes and Challenges Reported by Regular States (continued) 
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■ Very Challenging (2) 
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■ Successful (23) 
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■ Very Challenging (1) 
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Unique states reported assessment of ELLs with disabilities for accountability pur- 
poses as particularly challenging. Some unique states reported that instructional 
accommodations and assessment validity were areas of success — but others found 
them challenging. Figures for the unique states are in the appendix. 
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Alternate Assessments 


Some students with disabilities participate in alternate assessments. Alt, states 
administer alternate assessments based on alternate achievement standards (AA- 
AAS) for students with the most significant cognitive disabilities. Some states also 
offer an optional alternate assessment called the alternate assessment based on 
modified achievement standards (AA-MAS) for some low performing students 
with disabilities. 

Alternate Assessments Based on Alternate Achievement 
Standards (AA-AAS) 

Since the 2009 survey, thirteen regular states and one unique state have made 
major revisions to an AA-AAS. Thirty-two regular states and five unique states 
have not made major revisions to an AA-AAS since 2009. (Forty-five regular and 
six unique states responded to this question on the 2012 survey.) 

Alternate Assessments Based on Modified Achievement 
Standards (AA-MAS) 

Fourteen regular states and one unique state had an alternate assessment based on 
modified achievement standards (AA-MAS) in 2012. Thirty-two regular states 
and five unique states did not have an AA-MAS in 2012. 

Of the states with an AA-MAS, ten regular states and one unique state planned to 
phase out and discontinue use of an AA-MAS when consortium assessments are 
launched (see Figure 21). Four states plan to phase out and transition students 
to a general assessment and one state has already discontinued use of an AA-MAS. 



Alternate Assessments 


Figure 21. State Plans to Transition from AA-MAS to General Assessment 
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Note: State respondents were able to select multiple responses. Fourteen regular states and one unique state responded to the question. 
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English Language Learners 
(ELLs) with Disabilities 


Reporting Practices for English Language Learners (ELLs) 
with Disabilities 

In 2012, 25 states reported that they disaggregate assessment results for ELLs 
with disabilities (see Ligure 22). Seventeen states disaggregate results for ELLs 
with disabilities for the general assessment and eleven states disaggregate results 
for the English Language Proficiency (ELP) assessment. States disaggregated the 
results to examine trends, respond to requests, or for reporting purposes. Most 
unique states do not disaggregate for ELLs with disabilities. 

Figure 22. Reporting Practices for ELLs with Disabilities 
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Note: Twenty-five regular and six unique states reported that they disaggregate assessment results for ELLs with disabilities. State 
respondents were able to select multiple responses. 



English Language Learners with Disabilities 


States were asked how they included ELLs with disabilities in state ELP assess- 
ment reports. Of the 25 states that disaggregated data for ELLs with disabilities, 

22 states counted ELLs with disabilities as participants on ELP assessment reports, 
and also counted the earned score as valid (see Figure 23). Only one state did not 
count ELLs with disabilities as participants and gave them no score. One unique 
state reported that it counted ELLs with disabilities as participants and counted 
the earned score as valid. 

Figure 23. How States Included ELLs with Disabilities on ELP Assessment 
Results 
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Note:Twenty-five regular states and one unique state responded to the question. 
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English Language Learners (ELLs) with Disabilities and 
Accommodations 

In 2012, just over half of the regular states reported that they offered accommo- 
dations to ELLs with disabilities on all sections of the ELP assessment while 1 5 
regular states did so only on some sections of the test (e.g., listening/speaking) 
(see Figure 24). One regular state did not offer accommodations to ELLs with 
disabilities on the ELP assessment. Two unique states offered accommodations on 
all sections of the ELP assessment. 
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Figure 24. Accommodations Use on ELP Assessment for ELLs with Disabilities 
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Note: Forty-four regular and four unique states responded to this question. 


Twenty-five regular states made information on accommodations use on the ELP 
assessment available to the public. Three unique states also made this informa- 
tion available to the public. Seventeen regular states and one unique state did not 
make information on accommodations use on the ELP assessment available to the 
public. 

English Language Learners (ELLs) with Significant 
Cognitive Disabilities 

In 2012, 10 states did not require ELLs with significant cognitive disabilities to 
take an ELP assessment. Lor those states that did require participation of these 
students in the state ELP assessment, how they participated varied (see Ligure 
25). The most common methods of participation were that ELLs with significant 
cognitive disabilities either take an alternate ELP assessment or they take the same 
ELP assessment as all other ELLs. Live states required that ELLs with significant 
cognitive disabilities take some sections of the same ELP assessment as all other 
ELLs. Unique states indicated an even mix of all participation approaches. 


English Language Learners with Disabilities 


Figure 25. ELLs with Significant Cognitive Disabilities Participation on ELP Assessment 
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■ Regular States Unique States 
Note: Forty-five regular and four unique states responded to this question. 


A total of seven states commented on contextual factors related to ELLs with 
disabilities. These comments were most often related to disaggregation for ELLs 
with disabilities and inclusion of ELLs with disabilities in ELP federal accountabil- 
ity reports. 

• Lederal law does not require reporting of disaggregated data for ELLs with 
disabilities. We are able to provide disaggregated data for ELLs with disabili- 
ties by request. 

• Disaggregation for ELLs with disabilities appears on the population summary 
reports supplied by test contractor. 

• Disaggregation for ELLs with disabilities is reviewed internally. 

• Administered WIDA’s Alternate ACCESS assessment for ELLs for the first 
time this year. Will include students who took this assessment in federal ac- 
countability reports next year. 
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Preferred Forms of Technical 
Assistance 


In 2012 STATES WERE ASKED TO RANK FORMS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ADDRESS- 
ing challenges in their states. Thirty states indicated that conference calls on hot 
topics were one of their most preferred forms of technical assistance (see Figure 
26). Twenty-four states indicated that online “how to” documents on assessment 
topics were one of their most preferred forms of technical assistance. Twenty- 
three states indicated that webinars on assessment related topics were most pre- 
ferred. 

Six unique states indicated that podcasts and awareness materials were two of 
their most preferred forms of technical assistance (see Figure 27). Four unique 
states indicated that individual consultation in the state and assistance with data 
analysis were most preferred. 



Preferred Forms of Technical Assistance 


Figure 26.Technical Assistance Preferences of Regular States 
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meeting 


Awareness materials 


Individual consultation in your state 


Assistance with data analysis 


Individual consultation at meetings 


Small group "clinics" 


Pod-casts 



■ Most Preferred Preferred ■ Least Preferred 

Note: Forty-one regular states responded to this question. States were asked to rank order 1 3 technical assistance materials or strategies in or- 
der of most helpful to least helpful. The top five choices for each state were coded as their “most preferred" forms of technical assistance. The 
next four choices were coded as “preferred” with the bottom four choices per state coded as “least preferred.” 
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Figure 27.Technical Assistance Preferences of Unique States 
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Individual consultation via phone or web-based 
meeting 
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■ Most Preferred Preferred ■ Least Preferred 


Note: Six unique states responded to this question. States were asked to rank order 1 3 technical assistance materials or 
strategies in order of most helpful to least helpful. The top five choices for each state were coded as their “most preferred” 
forms of technical assistance. The next four choices were coded as “preferred” with the bottom four choices per state 
coded as “least preferred.” 












Appendix 


Appendix 

Successes and Challenges Reported by Unique States 

Unique states also provided commentary on successes and challenges. Includ- 
ed in this appendix are depictions of the issues that were most prevalent in unique 
states. The most frequently mentioned issues sometimes were different from those 
frequently cited as important to regular states. Test design/content, the use of 
assistive technology, and assessment accommodations were most often identified 
as areas of success by the unique states. Assessment validity, assessment of English 
language learners with disabilities, English language proficiency (ELP) assessment, 
and instructional accommodations were most frequently identified as challenges. 
Responses were mixed for reporting and monitoring. 


Assessment Validity 

■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (3) 

■ Successful (2) 

■ Very Successful (0) 

■ N/A, No Response (0) 


Test Design/Content 

■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (1) 

■ Successful (3) 

■ Very Successful (0) 

■ N/A, No Response (1) 




Reporting and Monitoring 

■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (2) 

■ Successful (3) 

■ Very Successful (0) 
N/A, No Response (0) 



Assistive Technology 



■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (1) 

■ Successful (3) 

■ Very Successful (0) 

■ N/A, No Response (1) 
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English Language Learners with 
Disabilities 


English Language Proficiency (ELP) 
Assessment 



■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (3) 

■ Successful (1) 

■ Very Successful (1) 

■ N/A, No Response (0) 



■ Very Challenging (2) 
Challenging (2) 

■ Successful (0) 

■ Very Successful (2) 

■ N/A, No Response (0) 


Instructional Accommodations 

■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (3) 

■ Successful (2) 

■ Very Successful (0) 
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Assessment Accommodations 



■ Very Challenging (1) 
Challenging (1) 

■ Successful (4) 

■ Very Successful (0) 


■ N/A, No Response (0) 


■ N/A, No Response (0) 
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